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editorial 


4 


WANTED: LIFE! 


No one can complain that there is a lack of life on our campuses! They are bursting with 
life, or at least what passes superficially for life. The American college campus has so much 
life that many are choked to death with life. The driving pace, the striving after conformity, 
the never-ceasing dance of endless activities are killing our minds and spirits as well as our 
bodies. We are asphyxiated. There is not time for study, for real thought, for reflection, for 
unhurried personal or group relationships. And rigor mortis begins slowly to set in. How 
hard it is to break out of the mold! Why all this activity? 

In Arthur Koestler’s novel The Age of Longing, Hydie, the divorced daughter of an 
American colonel on duty in Paris, “could not refuse an invitation, particularly from a new 
acquaintance. The lurking hope of the unexpected and the fear of missing the real thing 
just around the corner drove her on; so she rushed to parties and receptions, as the in- 
curable go from one quack doctor to another.” 

Change the scene slightly and you have . . . many of us. We are not sure what we seek, 
but we're afraid of missing it. So we try everything all at once. The words “Be still and 
know that | am God,” “Wait thou for the Lord” accuse us by their directness and rele- 
vance but we shake them off and rush on headlong. Only in Communist China have I see 
a counterpart in frantic activity. And there it was due, partly at least, to external pressures. 
Here it is more serious because our behaviour springs from an internal compulsion, from 


an emptiness and longing within. 


En all this four major questions underlie the thinking of college students today. In some 
cases these questions are articulated and are being wrestled with. But in the vast majority 
of cases the questions remain unworded though implied in other questions students ask, or 
in their actions. 

The first is “What is this life I live; where does it all lead?” This is a question about 
the purpose and meaning of life itself, raised in an intensely personal way. It deals with 
the self that is me. Who am I and what am I living for? I am ready to die, yes. though 
I’m not sure what I’m dying for. It might not be so bad to die if I knew what it was for, 
and that it was for some good. 

The second question frequently overshadows the first, partly because it is more im- 
mediate but also because the first is so stark and direct a question that we are glad to leave 
it at any pretext. What is the meaning and purpose, if any, of the world crisis which 
seems to be always with us? American students find the cold war and threat of atomic 
war, the struggle and the revolution, the changes at home and abroad bewildering and dis- 
concerting, almost paralyzing. We are so nearly completely isolated physically and spir- 
itually from the great majority of people in our world and from their daily living that we 
cannot comprehend their hopes or thinking about social, economic, political and cultural 
problems. Yet the mantle of werld leadership has fallen upon adolescent, groping, inex- 
perienced America. The best we can manage is a holding operation, containment. The 
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editorial, continued 


world naturally looks to us. who have wealth and power, for new ideas. But we, alas. give 
the impression of being bankrupt. 

Then there is the hunger of our minds in the face of the great problems raised by science 
and by the conflicting “isms” and ideologies. We want a frame of reference for our think- 
ing, something which will bring together into some meaningful relationship the various 
fields of learning and endeavor. Our college curricula nowadays give little help on this. 
They have become too specialized: the range afid depth of man’s exploration of the natural 
and human world have been extended to such reaches that few are willing to attempt the 
task. So we find ourselves inadequate to face the complexity of the personal and social 
problems thrown up before us by our kind of world. We seek answers that will satisfy the 
mind and give us the key to unlock the tangle of our common life. 

Finally, there is the question of our true home. Where do we belong? In what com- 
munity can we find life? All around us is brokenness. Our own families often are civil 
war battlefields. Our churches are scenes of both cold and hot wars. Our educational com- 
munities are communities in name only, splintered by specialization and prejudices be- 
tween the disciplines. We desperately want and deeply need a real experience of community 
in which we can come to know ourselves; where we can dare to give ourselves and to re- 
ceive others. We seek, if you will, a family in which we can grow into maturity and through 
which we can express responsible and creative citizenship. Where is community to be found? 
How is it to be created? What is its secret? 


This issue of The /ntercollegian essays to suggest some of the answers the Church has to these 
questions. | can only indicate briefly the ground of those answers. Consider: 

First, the purpose and meaning of your life is disclosed in God’s purpose in creation. You 
are created and re-created as a unique self, to live in relationship with God and with your 
neighbor (the chap next to you). The nature and quality of that relationship is love and 
the criteria of love are manifest in Jesus. “What must I do to make sure of life?” “You 
know the commandments. .. . Love God with your whole being and lov? your neighbor as 
yourself.” Here is the wellspring of life, the key to understanding the self and its pil- 
grimage. A person so related to others and to God in love will have no need to try to 
make external things his security. His security is within, already secured. 

Second, the meaning of the world crisis comes clear with the insight that the God of all 
nations, the Lord of history, is judging, chastising, redeeming and recreating man and all 
his institutions by the exercise of his justice and mercy in the events of our time. They 
are by no means meaningless to one who knows God as the Lord God omnipotent who 
reigneth. 

Third, God who commands us to love him with our minds will not leave our minds in 
darkness when we obey his command. As we so love him we come to know him as the 
creator and sustainer of all that is, as the righteous judge and merciful saviour of all 
men who earnestly and humbly seek Him who is the way, the truth and the life. And with 
this knowledge comes an understanding of the world, man, history and human destiny 
which is both adequate and accurate. The puzzle of conflicting ideologies and the secrets 
of the natural, personal and spiritual world yield to the Christian approach and ultimately 
only to this approach. 

And finally, our true home, that community in which we grow into true humanity, is the 
fellowship of believers which is called into being by the power and love of Christ. It is 
constituted of men from every nation, race, culture and tongue and of every age. It is 
the community of those who have been transformed, or are being transformed by Jesus 


Christ, and it is therefore the redemptive comn . in «t life men and women grow 
in stature and in favor with God and men. And th. | ong about this is the astound- 
ing fact that it is freely given to us. “Fear not, litt) he Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom.” 

Go forth, then, Christian, with the message c' se gospel of God, the Good 
News of the Kingdom on your lips and in your lif ill go with you! 


Frank L. Cooley 
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Not obviously nor immediately, yet effectively, 
the Church continues to shape the structures of 
In these times? 


the world. Preposterous!! 


Perhaps we are not looking in the right places. 


the 


transforming 


The transforming power of atomic energy makes headlines. 
Although it takes a bit of knowing to understand and to 
explain to others how a chain reaction is produced and 
how it works, everyone is convinced that the consequences 
of nuclear fission are terrific. There are the fantastic 
prospects—-said to be only a matter of time—of houses 
heated for a year by a small lump of “atomic coal”; of 
cars and planes and ships fueled for far-flung travels by 
almost no energy at all. There are the terrible possibilities 
—checked only by a precarious armistice among the na- 
tions—of the destruction of the human race by the com- 
bination of military and technological power now at the 
disposal of mankind. 

But the Church! There is nothing worth writing home 
about so far as its power to change the prospects and the 


By Paul Lehmann, Stephen Colwell Professor of Ap- 
plied Christianity, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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power of the Church 


conditions under which men live is concerned. For most 
people the Church—its preaching, its prayers, its pro- 
grams, its policies—is either traditional or trivial, or in 
any case irrelevant to what determines the lives of people 
and the shape of things to come. One discerning observer 
has recently put it: “As a reaction to the water shortage in 
New York! prayers for rain are suggested in churches, and 
simultaneously rainmakers attempt to produce rain by 
chemical means. . . . People go to churches and listen to 
sermons in which the principles of love and charity are 
preached, and the very same people would consider them- 
selves fools or worse if they hesitated to sell a commodity 
which they knew the customer could not afford. Children 
in Sunday school learn that honesty and integrity and con- 
cern for the soul should be the guiding principles of life, 
while ‘life’ teaches us that to follow these principles makes 

us at best unrealistic dreamers.” 
This is one side of the story, and it is the side which is 
continued on next page 


most apt to make headlines. In 1950, for example, the then 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America® 
published a pamphlet entitled The Christian Conscience and 
the Weapons of Mass Destruction. The report of this pub- 
lication in even so reputable and responsible a daily as the 
New York Times carried the headline “Churches Approve 
A-Bomb.” or words to that effect. Actually the document, 
while placing the weapons of mass destruction under the 
ban of the Christian conscience, recognized at the same 
time that in a world under the threat of totalitarian tyranny 
the categorical refusal to use atomic weapons by the United 
States (which then alone possessed them) might deliver 
numberless people over to an equally terrible though more 
protracted and less sensational form of extermination. 
The Federal Council of Churches did not approve the use 
of the A-bomb. What the document did was to expose the 
immensely difficult responsibility of the churches for trans- 


forming the eet accordance with the Christian faith 


and the Christian conscience. 


Two contrasting views 

When it comes to clear and dramatic results the trans- 
forming power of the Church is always disappointing. One 
way out of the embarrassment is to say that it is not the 
business of the Church to transform the world anyway. 
The power by which the Church lives and which the Church 
must try to express in the world is a hidden power, not an 
obvious one. To eves of faith this power is operative in the 
world, and it is chiefly evident in changing the lives of 
individuals from sin to service, from emptiness and aim- 
lessness to a sense of meaning and purpose. But what is 
happening to the patterns and structures of the world 
not and will not be apparent until God himself, so to say. 
steps in to bring the course of nature and of history to a 
catastrophic end and to a completely new beginning. 

This “hidden” way of looking at the Church’s role in the 
world overlooks something very fundamental to the nature 
of the Church, namely that the Church is a community or 
fellowship of believers. This fellowship of believers has 
from the first accepted the responsibility, difficult and 
ambiguous as such a responsibility is, for transforming 
the patterns and structures of the world. The transforming 
power of the Church may be thought of as “hidden” in 
the sense that it is not obvious. But the transforming power 
of the Church is actively and discernibly at work u 
patterns and structures of the world. 


2 Firm!y grasp what you know to be God’s wi 
There is a remarkable passage in ine ‘etter 

Ephesians which succinctly te!'s us what the powe 

fellowship of believers in the world is. The account“ 


in terms at once persona: and coesmic- -upon W 


THE CHURCH LITERALLY RE-SHAPED THE COURSE OF HISTORY DURING THE FiRST FOUR CENTuR) 


was doing in the world until then, and is still doing in the 
world. The personal experience is that of the Apostle Paul. 
The cosmic significance of what happened to Paul is ex- 
posed in Jesus Christ. “You must have~heard how God 
allowed me to understand His Secret by giving me a direct 
revelation. . . . The purpose is that all the angelic powers 
should now see the complex wisdom of God being worked 
out through the Church, in conformity to that timeless 
Purpose which He centered in Jesus, our Lord. It is in 
this same Jesus, because we have faith in Him, that we 
dare, even with confidence, to approach God. In view of 
these tremendous issues, | beg you not to lose heart... . 
We are meant to hold firmly to the truth in love, and to 
grow up in every way into Christ, the Head. For it is from 
the Head that the whole Body, as a harmonious structure 
knit together by the joints with which it is provided, grows 
by the proper: functioning of individual parts of its full 
maturity in love... . Live life, then, with a due sense of 
responsibility, not as men who do not know the meaning 
and purpose of life but as those who do. Make the best 
use of your time, despite all the difficulties of these days. 
Don't be vague but firmly grasp what you know to be the 
will of God... . And ‘fit in with’ each other, just because 
you all recognize that God is the Supreme Power over 
all.” 

There you have it! It is possible—in the world, here 
and now—to know what God is up to and has been doing 
since the world began. This knowledge is plain and open 
to all men, everywhere in the world, for this is exactly 
what Jesus Christ is all about. If we orient our lives to 
him we not only know God but are confidently in touch 
with God and have no doubt about what God’s will is. 
God's will is that all men should grow into personal 
maturity in and through the experience of a community in 
which every one is personally and trustworthily open to 
and concerned for every one else as a person. No matter 
how complex and prolonged the way to the achievement 
of this maturity in community is, the fulfillment of this 
purpose is what God is working at. Time and history are 
on the side of personal maturity in community. The pat- 
terns and structures of the world that get in the way of 
God’s purpose are doomed to be shattered and to fall 
sooner or later. New patterns and structures are always 
in the making in the struggle with those that are headed 
‘or the discard. All men have only one choice—to get in 

ne with what God is doing in the world and by that 
hoice to make the exciting discovery that they know what 

re score is. This is the purpose of the Christian Church. 


5 The Augustan Age: a modern parallel 


When the Christian Church firsi pushed beyond the 
orders of Jesus’ own land of Palestine. and began to dot 
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gs OF ITS EXISTENCE BY PERCEIVING PURPOSE IN HISTORY WHERE OTHERS SAW ONLY BLIND CHANCE AND MEAN- 


the towns and villages of the powerful and sprawling 
Roman Empire with tiny fellowships of believers, a crucial 
struggle occurred over the terms in which men could 
make sense out of life. The prevailing habit of mind was to 
derive the pattern of men’s purposes and hopes from the 
character and fortune of the ruler of the state. The virtue 
of the Emperor and the favor of circumstance combined 
to support what Professor Charles Cochrane has called 
“the creative politics” of the Augustan age. The effort was 
to “create a world which should be safe for civilization; 
...to attain a goal of permanent security, peace and free- 
dom through political action, especially through submis- 
sion to the ‘virtue and fortune’ of a political leader.” For 


nearly four hundred years men clung to this ideal of aa 


“Roman peace,” heralded by Augustus, greatest of the 
Caesars. Actually, however, the successive rulers of the 
Empire were neither wise enough nor good enough to 
justify the faith upon which the stability and the meaning 
of Graeco-Roman culture was based. The doctrine of the 
virtue and fortune of the political leader was no match 
for social change. As a result, ordinary people throughout 
the Empire lost confidence in the meaningfulness of life 
and lacked a compelling motive for responsible participa- 
tion in personal and public affairs. The unpredictability 
and complexity of social change made them prisoners of 
fate. 

Meanwhile, Christians were reading their Bibles as well 
as Plato and Cicero. And when they did their thinking 
about the very same kindof world they started at a dif- 
ferent point. Jesus of Nazareth had made faith in God a 
living fact. His life and his teaching underlined the point 
that God was not a conclusion from experience but the 
One whose reality and activity had to be taken for granted 
if experience was to make any sense at all. Jesus had also 
made it clear that the activity of God was not a matter of 
the remote past but a vital and present factor in the 
practical reckoning of life. The important result was that 
what Christians believed and thought broke the hold of 
futility upon ordinary people and supplied instead a firm 
persuasion that life had purpose and that responsible 
living made sense. The prison-house of fate was shattered 
by the liberating faith in providence. The complexity of 
social change no longer terrified and stultified people but 
became the clue to God’s next move in the world. Here 
was a slow and undramatic transformation of the patterns 
of meaning and the institutional structure of a long estab- 
lished culture and politics. But the change was so funda- 
mental that a renewal of life and of responsibility in per- 
sonal and public affairs were the results. The life of the 
fellowship of believers in the world had changed the shape 
of things to come. 

The transforming power of the Church is still going on. 
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NG AND PURPOSE, THE CHURCH CAN AND MUST FULFILL THIS TRANSFORMING AND RE-CREATIVE ROLE ANEW. 


Between the culture and politics of the first four centuries 
and the culture and politics of our own time, many things 
have happened. Women have acquired a personal status 
in society; slavery has become impossible in principle; the 
world of nature has become worth exploring for its own 
sake as the handiwork of God. Even historians who have 
no high estimate of Christianity recognize that these im- 
mense cultural and social achievements are the partial fruit 
of the life of the fellowship of believers in the world. With 
all these achievements, there is nevertheless a remarkable 
parallelism between the cultural and political situation in the 
fourth and the twentieth centuries. This does not mean that 
the two situations are identical. But so far as the trans- 
forming power of the Church is concerned, something re- 
markably similar is at work. 


4 The basis for responsible participation in society 

We live in a time of revolutionary ferment. Social un- 
rest, political anarchy, the threat of economic dislocation 
and destructive war are once again confining increasing 
numbers of ordinary people within the prison-house of fate. 
Why should one try to follow a course of responsible par- 
ticipation in personal and public affairs when life is so 
complex and confused, so dangerous and devoid of direc- 
tion and meaning? 

It takes sharp eyes and a brighter brain to see that the 
revolutionary ferment of our time is not caused by the 
communist movement. The communist movement has been 
to date the most effective agent of a revolutionary move- 
ment that lies deeply enmeshed in human and historical 
forces. Observers of the exposed missionary situation of 
the Christian Church, for example, have noted that in the 
Far East, despite the obvious and long shadow of commu- 
nism over the future, the tempo of revolutionary social and 
political change has already moved beyond the point where 
communism can effectively organize and channel it. It 
takes sharp eyes and a brighter brain to see that hysteria 
and political swash-buckling and the traffic in character as- 
sassination are tired remedies of defeat which prove noth- 
ing so much as that men have lost faith in the active and 
controlling purpose of God at work in human affairs. 
Those who know, however, the meaning which the Chris- 
tian fellowship perceives in the world, will not be tempted 
by old and discarded cultural and political failures. They 
will keep their heads, and with steady and unhurried pace 
move forward in this time of troubles exactly to those 
frontiers of change and decay where God is at work choos- 
ing the things that are not to bring to nothing the things 
that are. Christians have today the possibility and the pow- 
er to do what Christians did in and for the first four cen- 
turies of our history. They can provide the demonstration 

continued on page 20 
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“Western technical society has produced 
methods of adjusting persons to its demands 
in production 

and consumption which 

are less brutal, but in the long run 


more effective than totalitarian suppression. 


They depersonalize not by commanding but by providing; 


BY HENRY ROX 


“ARISE” 


providing, namely, 

what makes individual creativity superfluous. 

If one looks around at the methods 

which produce conformity, 

one is astonished that still enough 

individual creativity is left even to produce 

these refined methods.”—From Paul Tillich’s essay 


“The Person in a Technical Society” 


in Christian Faith and Social Action. 


Who is searching for freedom? “Not I,” says John Doe of 
Middletown, proudly free and resentful of any suggestion 
that there may be limitations on his freedom, “this guy 
must be writing about Asia or Africa or somewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain.” What grounds has any of us for chal- 
lenging his secure conviction? 

Yet there is a growing feeling, notably in Christian cir- 
cles, that man in the twentieth century even, or perhaps 
specifically here in North America, has been paying an 
unnoticed price for the ostensibly greater freedom that he 
enjoys in his ever-increasing control over the physical 
world. The fruits of this control can be dispensed to him 
only through a technological society, and that means a 
mass society in which he becomes a mass man. A stereo- 
type is the antithesis of freedom. 


External restraints 


What are the restrictions upon the freedom of modern 
man? It may be well to distinguish between the external 
and the internal. Externally, all forms of society impose 
certain restraints upon the freedom of the individual. We 
expect these and for the most part accept them. Except for 
such occasional annoyances as 30-mile speed limits on 


suburban speedways, those who are concerned with the 
new search for freedom are not protesting against the laws 
of the realm; they are not anarchists. 

But there are other kinds of restrictions. Society itself 
can become despotic in its demands for conformity. Many 
of us have our first experience of such a despotic society 
during our school days, for there is no human being more 
ruthlessly insistent on conformity from his colleagues than 
the schoolboy. I still carry a couple of wounds branded 
into my subconscious as a result of two unintentional 
breaches of the accepted mores of the school in which | 
was educated. 

The society in which most of us in North America live 
is constantly imposing such demands for conformity upon 
us all. The fact that many of these demands are tacit and 
implicit rather than flagrant and explicit only makes them 
the more menacing because they are subtle. The menace 
does not lie in the conformity required of most of us in 
such routine matters as dress. It lies rather in the increas- 
ingly narrow ways in which most of us take our relaxation 
and spend our leisure time. Television even more than 
‘+, dio standardizes our entertainment; “books-of-the-month” 
‘giment our reading; mass non-participating spectacles 
uch as football games or movies become the chief pastimes 
+ even college students. The common characteristics of all 
‘nese relaxations are that they are prescribed by the very 

w for the very many, that they call for the minimum of 

eative activity by the spectators and that these spectators 
-e only “involved” in a remote and unrealistic way with 
hat is going on before them. 
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\ian was however, made to live as a creative individual. 
Fed on this kind of mass pablum at the end of a day or 
week. working as one of many units at the assembly line, 
his creative instinct gradually and imperceptibly becomes 
atrophied; his integrity is threatened. A haunting feeling 
of futility spreads through society and shows itself in the 
growth of alcoholism and insanity, the two commonest 
ways by which man seeks to escape from a vacuity for 
which he was never intended or designed. 


Freedom in creative community 

Caught in this standardized society the individual who 
strikes out in search of freedom is likely to reap the punish- 
ment of noncomformity in loneliness unless he can find the 
company of a few other like-minded neighbors—and 
loneliness is a close competitor with futility as the 
arch-enemy of modern man. “It is not good that man 
should be alone.” Mass man, whatever the vacuity of his 
existence, enjoys a sense of “belonging’’——perhaps his 
main defence against insanity—and man in search of 
freedom likewise requires creative community. 

The SCM has perhaps a specific role to play here, both 
in providing just this kind of creative community for 


students in need of it, and also in serving as a workshop for 
experiments, the results of which will be of value in later 
life. Recently a group of student Christian leaders in 
Canada were discussing what to them was the primary 
reason for the existence of the Canadian SCM. More of 
them found this raison d'etre in its character as a “living, 
loving community” in the midst of a secularized campus 
than in any of its other aspects. There is no denying that 
the Movement does provide a home for many students who, 
either constitutionally or by conviction, find it difficult to 
conform to standard college mores; while in some of our 
projects, notably summer work camps, there are occasional 
flashes of something closer to primitive Christian com- 
munity than anything I have ever seen anywhere else. This 
kind of community, in which each individual has the op- 
portunity to be himself and to be accepted as such in 
Christian love and perfect freedom, is not always so evi- 
dent in organized churches. It may be that in this respect 
the Church is waiting for leadership from members, grad- 
uate and undergraduate, of the Student Movement. 


Internal restrictions 


What of the internal restrictions on man’s freedom? 
These are not so distinctly contemporary as the external 


By JAMES H. L. PUXLEY, Secretary of the Department 
of Missions of the Canadian Council of Churches: formerly 
General Secretary, Student Christian Movement of Canada. 
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restrictions which we have been considering: rather they 
are as old as man himself. “Oh to be saved from my self, 
dear Lord!” is still the cry of man, enslaved to se!f and 
sin, to habits and to fears, conscious and subconscious. 
Modern psychiatry notwithstanding, the world has not yet 
found a more effective release from this situation than 
Christ. Every man remains to some degree enslaved to 
himself until “the expulsive power of a new affection” dis- 
places that self from the centre of his life and installs Christ 
in its stead. “When a man is in Christ, he is a new crea- 
tion.” “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 

But there is no such thing as an isolated Christian, and 
these who first experienced the truth of sayings such as 
these experienced them in community, in the Church, in 
which all were members one of another. As the Church 
grew and became more conventionalised this vivid inter- 
personal relationship necessarily dimmed, but the social 
nature of medieval Catholicism continued to give all 
Christians a sense of belonging to the Divine Society, 
Mother Church, and when any man’s conscience told him 
that his conduct no longer entitled him to such member- 
ship the sacrament of absolution, accompanied by con- 
fession and penance, afforded him the kind of release and 
restoration that he needed. 

Protestantism, while making greater demands on a 
Christian’s conscience, has largely lost the art of making 
him feel vitally a part of a living society. The sense of com- 
munity has largely departed from us. And so the pietistic 
seek consolation in an attempt to establish a direct rela- 
tionship of “being right with God,” whatever their rela- 
tions with their neighbors: while the more socially minded 
express their social concerns and their need for commu- 
nity by joining the Lions Club. 


The recovery of community 


If there is any accuracy in this diagnosis of the barriers 
to modern man’s attainment of freedom, it is evident that 
a prime necessity in the restoration of that freedom is the 
recovery of Christian community. Shortly before this 
article was written | was on a visit to a Canadian campus 
just as college was reopening for the new session. In the 
street | encountered a student whom I had known in the 
local SCM three years ago. He had never been more than 
a casual member, so | was particularly interested in his 
story. Since graduation he had knocked around all over 
the West, seeking a vocation which eluded him. Every- 
where he found futility, superficiality, soullessness. He has 
now come back to college to take an M.Sc. to equip himself 
to become an industrial chemist with the object of going 
into industry to create there in whatever way possible the 
kind of Christian community of which he had caught a 
faint glimpse in the SCM alone. As I talked to him of 
parish cell groups, he exclaimed, “If only someone would 
start one of those in my parish my own life would take on 
a fuller meaning.” 

The pendulum has swung full cycle since the aggressive 
revolt of the enlightened western world against an ob- 
scurantist and conservative Christianity, a century and 
more ago. Now the conclusions of the enlightened them- 
selves. whether physicists or psychiatrists, are tending to 
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THE MINISTRY 


The poison of self-assertion has distorted 


missionary activity from its true role of reconciliation 


The sense of despair which possesses Western man arises 
irom the realization that western civilization is unable to 
restore a broken world to unity and peace. Our age no 
longer is able to talk convincingly of preserving the four 
freedoms or of saving democracy. We tend to suffer from 
nostalgia when we review the noble ambitions and the 
promised goals of pre-war days. The Korean war, one of 
the most significant struggles of all time, produced not one 
single slogan nor even a tingle of optimism and hope. 

James Michener in his novel “The Bridges at Toko-ri” 
expresses the mood of our times. The heroes of that war. 
men who died bravely. scarcely are recognized, for neither 
they nor the citizens of Ameria could discern any purpose 
in the struggle. What was the goal of the Korean war? If 
an answer is forthcoming it is a coldly calculating one. 
namely the protection of our way of life and the preven- 
tion of the spread of the communist disease. 

This attitude has invaded the Christian Church and its 
mission. No longer is there a clearly articulated purpose for 
the missionary enterprise. The rise of revolutionary forces, 
the growing hostility between East and West. the aware- 
ness of Western imperialistic designs, the sudden collapse 
of western man’s prestige and the changes in intellectual 
thought—all these have caused us to doubt the traditional 
concepts of the Church’s mission. In the past the mission 
was conceived of as following three different patterns. 


First. there was the task of proselyting, of turning a 
pagan from his false religion to the worship of the true 
God. Missionaries went forth to make converts, to per- 
suade individuals to accept Jesus Christ as Savior and 
Lord. Usually the missionary was pietistic and moralistic. 
The success of conversion was determined by the extent 
to which the new convert accepted the mora! an) eth 
code which had been set up by missionary be«i-- 


In more recent years the Church’s missi 
interpreted in humanitarian terms. The Chris: 
arv is the bearer of enlightenment and the p 
richer life. He is the possessor of those thins. ‘)i1' 
heal the body. educate the mind. increase econo prod 
tion and provide for the prosperity of the peopl. > at! 1 
throughout the world are hospitals, schools, yo. 
and young women’s associations, student centers 
cooperatives. nutrition clinics, recreation hi 
projects. nurseries. refugee camps and numerous 
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agencies. The mission of the Church is to meet human 
need in every area of life. 


Third, the Church’s mission is interpreted ecclesiastically. 
Missionaries go forth to establish churches in areas where 
the Church does not exist or where the Church is mor- 
ibund. Their primary task is to gather people together to 
form them into Christian congregations. In recent years 
mission boards and societies have emphasized the church- 
centered missionary program. The success of the mission 
is judged by the number of self-supporting, self-governing 
and self-propagating churches which are established. The 
purpose of the Christian mission is to plant the Church. 

These three patterns of missionary service criss-crossed, 
and never was there a clear-cut line of demarcation be- 
tween them. In many cases the first pattern was con- 
spicuously absent, but there was a merging of the second 
and third: or there may have been a combination of the first 
and the third. The ideal pattern was a combination of all 
three. The Church’s mission in its completeness was de- 
fined as that enterprise which sought to persuade non- 
Christians to accept Christ as Lord and Savior, to provide 
intellectual and physical well-being for the people and to 
gather these people into congregations which would work 
for the general betterment of human life. 


Why the lack of enthusiasm? 

Although this ideal pattern continues to be accepted by 
the Church there is little enthusiasm for it. It sounds or- 
thodox. but not exciting. It appears to be in line with 
the missionary movements of the nineteenth century but 
there is a dull and unconvincing ring to the missionary 
call. Our lack of enthusiasm stands in contrast to that of 
1831 when John Lowrie was ready to sail for India. Pro- 
fessor Irenaeus Pime reported that the seminary students 
of Princeton aroused him from his sickbed with shouts 
of “Lowrie is off to India.” The wave of excitement spread 
across the country as pastors and local congregations took 
up the cry that Lowrie was sailing to Asia. 

There is nothing in the mission of the Church today to 
which Christians respond with enthusiasm such as this. 
We continue to sing Zion haste, thy mission high fulfilling 
or. Fling out the banner, but boredom accompanies our 
singing. What is the cause of this mood? 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


RECONCILIATION 


It arises because the missionary enterprise has been 
diverted from the central purpose of its mission, which is 
the reconciliation of the world to God through his Son, 
Jesus Christ. It is the will and the purpose of God to estab- 
lish communion between God and men and between man 
and his fellowmen. God has given to the Church the 
ministry of reconciliation, “that is, God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself ... and entrusting to us 
the message of reconciliation.” 


Nothing we do heals the breach 

The despair of our day is our broken humanity. Man is 
at enmity with himself, his neighbor and his community. 
Nations face each other in hostility and the races of man- 
kind are divided by prejudices, injustices and hatreds. It 
would seem that man loves to hate. Man, anxious about his 
life and fearful of his place in the world, seeks an enemy, 
someone on whom to cast scorn. The divisions between 
Jew and Gentile. white and black, capitalist and commu- 
nist. Kast and West. perennially appear. 

The rift in ourselves, our community, our nation and 
the whole cosmic order is our despair because nothing we 
do heals the breach. Indeed, our religions, our cultures 
and our secular panaceas which speak in universal terms 
merely create new dividing walls. We seek peace, unity 
and order, but find that our seekings become obstacles to 
the very ideal which we seek. 

The Church is unable to mend the world’s brokenness. 
No matter how passionately we seek to save souls, how 
willing we are to help humanity or how successful we be- 
come in planting the Church, the rift remains. The pious 
statement frequently heard among missionary-minded 
Christians that a large number of missionaries from the 
West would have saved Asia from communism or Japan 
from its war of conquest is not necessarily valid. An in- 
creased number of churches, a larger body of missionar- 
ies and a multiplication of good deeds, important as these 
are. do not contain the answer. The solution is not good 
enough. for the true purpose of the Church lies not in 
itself or in its good deeds. 


The true mission of the Church 

God created the Church that it may be an authentic 
community where people no longer recognize and judge 
one another as Jew or Arab, communist or capitalist. 
white or black, American or Chinese, for in Christ we are 
no longer strangers to each other, but members of the 
household of God. /t is the mission of the Church to work 
toward the realization of a united humanity, a society 
which lives by the law of God, which is to love God with 
our whole hearts and our neighbor as ourselves. When the 
Church carries out this mission of reconciliation the people 
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of the world will discern their real dignity as sons of God 
and brothers one of another. 

What is preventing the Church from performing its 
mission? Our zeal, unfortunately, has been directed not to 
reconciliation through Christ, but to salvation through 
accepting what we have to give and share. That is, we have 
approached the non-Christian not as members of a com- 
mon humanity desiring fellowship with them in Christ, 
but rather thinking of ourselves as agents of an en- 
lightened way of life. Our wish has been that they may 
walk in this way and enjoy the gifts which we enjoy. We 
want them to have our religion, our institutions, our 
democracy, our education, and to listen to our message. 
We seek to enlighten their minds, improve their economic 
conditions and reform their corrupt political structures. 
When the central aim of establishing communion with 
them through Christ is absent, our kindly acts appear like 
patronage and our evangel blares out the note of self-right- 
eousness. The accent falls on something that we possess. 

This spirit of self-assertion is the poison which has dis- 
torted the prevailing patterns of missionary activity. We 
have exhumed the spirit of self-satisfaction and self-suf- 
ficiency. We have not understood the words of Karl Barth, 
“Precisely when we recognize that we are sinners do we 
perceive that we are brothers.” 

The Church will discover its mission when it willingly 
and obediently seeks to do the will of God which is the 
reconciliation of all people to God and to one another. 
Men are brought near to each other only through the work 
of Jesus Christ, “for he is our peace who has made us 
both one and has broken down the dividing wall of hos- 
tility.” The recognition of this truth will transform our ap- 
proach to all people, for we will understand the folly of 
forcing our way upon others. We will not desire to push 
forward our religious institutions or our cultural structures. 
The passion to traverse heaven and earth for one proselyte 
will be replaced by the genuine invitation of the Church 
to all people to become members of the household of God. 
Christians will go out as messengers of reconciliation in- 
viting the rich and the poor, the halt and the lame, the 
black and the white to come to the feast prepared by our 
Lord. The Church will exist in the world as an authentic 
community, a living symbol of the unity of mankind under 


God. 


By THEODORE F. ROMIG, Associate Professor 
of Missions, McCoorMick Theological Seminary. 
Formerly he was a missionary working in China. 
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By PAUL Ek. CONVERSE, formerly Educational Sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer Movement, studying 
this year in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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Institutions and traditions have the persistent habit of 
wandering far from their original purpose. Often the 
older they are the greater this divergence. Our student 
Christian movements are no exception. In fact, many of 
our campus groups are suffering from a bad case of 
amnesia. They seem to have forgotten their basic “given” 
purpose, which is the same for every student Christian 


group. 


“Ye are the children of light... “ 

First and foremost, every campus group worthy of bear- 
ing the name Christian is already a part of the world mis- 
sion of the Church. The campus Christian group exists 
because student Christians, whoever they are, are called 


The world mission and the 


together in order to witness to and proclaim the Lordship 
of the risen Christ to the whole campus community. In a 
real sense there is no open choice for a Christian who de- 
cides to spend four or more years in the academic world. 

This mission is about precisely those questions that life in 
these days is forcing us all to face. When we meet God in 
his love reaching out to us in Jesus Christ, for instance, 
we are inevitably introduced to our real self, which has 
been flitting uneasily behind one mask after another. 
Groping toward self-knowledge, we can trust that finding 
it in Christ, while not without pain, will bring wholeness 
in ourselves and the possibility of new and deeper relations 
with others. 

The encounter with Christ relates also to other di- 
mensions of the problems we face. It reveals the true 
though often hidden purpose of God for the whole of 
history. And even more we come to realize that God is at 
work now throughout all human life to accomplish his 
purpose of reconciliation and that he is ever calling us to 
be co-workers with him. This is a Light that can pierce 
through the darkness of confusion, relativity and despair 
which surrounds most students and campuses. 

In many ways this Light stands out much more sharply 
because we live in an age of deep uncertainty. Some older 
people look nostalgically back to the “good old days” 
when life seemed more serene, stable and unchaotic. But in 
those days people were tempted to put their faith and 
security in many lesser things—an economic way of life, 
an absolute ethic, a belief in brotherhood or democracy. 
“tdents today know these are all too temporary or par- 

to be the basis of security. God offers us nothing less 

a living relationship to the sovereign Lord of history. 
can be glad that God has knocked the props out from 
er these partial goods which men made into idols, 

_ welcome the opportunity to bring the “Good News” 

God’s activity in, through and beyond history to a 

yeration so harshly impressed by the impermanence and 

ited nature of all man’s historical achievements. 
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“. . Then walk as children of the light’ 

During the early days of our student Christian move- 
ment, concern about responding to God’s activity in his- 
tory was primary. The whole program of each group was 
oriented around this concern. These students helped the 
Christian churches to discover new expressions of the 
mission and revitalized many traditional forms. 

In recent years a great new resource for the expression of 
the Christian mission has been developed. In many coun- 
tries today there are several hundred American technicians 
and business people, outnumbering the missionaries there 
three and four to one. Many were members of churches 
here. Yet most of these Christian lay people have not 
identified themselves with the indigenous churches in the 


campus Christian group 


country to which their work has taken them. Here, then, is 
a great new open field! Skills become not an end in them- 
selves but a means of getting into one of the pioneering 
frontiers of mission expression. 

ON THE CAMPUS. Most of us fall down precisely at the 
point of translating what we believe to be the purpose of 
our group into weekly and bi-monthly programs which be- 
come the center of our common life. 

Too often students who join a campus Christian group 

have little idea of its basic purpose, and consequently they 
tend to demand that it answer whatever temporary needs 
they feel. All too familiar is the cabinet weekend retreat 
where most of the time is spent in “socializing” or listening 
to speakers on “interesting subjects.” Not that these things 
are bad in themselves, but they are peripheral. The basic 
purpose of the campus Christian group is not something 
about which we ourselves can decide. It is given. Our 
task is how to make this “given” relevant to the individual 
campus. 
IN WORSHIP. Let’s be even more specific about pro- 
gram. Often, worship consists of a reading of Scripture 
(chosen for its moral exhortation) followed by a brief, 
vague prayer (often planned in the twenty minutes pre- 
ceding the meeting) and performed as a kind of “nod to 
the Deity” before progressing to the more important busi- 
ness or program at hand. Or worship may go to the other 
extreme of elaborate planning, with lighting and musical 
effects giving an “aesthetic lift” but having little to do 
with seeking to be open to God. We often forget that in 
worship God speaks to us and helps us to understand his 
will for us. 

Thus worship should help to place us in the midst of 
God’s “mission to mankind.” Regularly including inter- 
cession or litanies for the Church’s mission in various 
parts of the world (not forgetting our own campus) is one 
way of doing this. There are many others. Prayers can be 
specific only as we know what the needs and struggles of 
other peoples are. 
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IN STUDY. Similarly, God's call to us to participate in the 
global aspects of his mission should be reflected in other 
parts of our program. Implicit in his call is the demand 
that we become informed about the social, economic, 
political and religious problems confronting our world. 
We must study the problems and forces at work in our own 
country. We must know what people in other lands are 
facing. This means study groups and programs on, say, the 
Christian community in Indonesia, or on the effect of 
American racial discrimination upon the Christian com- 
munity in Asia. Even more, it means awareness of funda- 
mental forces in the world working for change and for 
breaking down barriers of discrimination and injustice. 
IN ACTION. The sense of the reality of the world mis- 


sion begins for the campus Christian group as it sees the 
campus as the primary place where it is called to live and 
witness. This means—as it always has for the Christian 
Church—reaching out to the lonely, the lost, and the 
broken.-Who are they on our campuses? There are so 
many students who are searching for the answers to life’s 
basic problems—the intellectual agnostic, the socialite with 
a thousand acquaintances and no friends, the social cast- 
offs who are rejected by the campus community because 
of their social or ethnic background. 

One of the most left-out groups is the foreign students, 
in spite of all that has been said to the contrary. Some are 
Christians who have much to contribute to our under- 
standing of God’s mission both on the campus and around 
the world. They need to be taken right into the life of the 
campus Christian group and put to work for what they 
can give and gain. They should not be isolated in a 
“foreign student” group or be treated as “guests.” Many 
foreign students have identified Christianity with America 
and its “way of life.” forgetting that the Church’s mission 
to a secular world is as real here as in their own countries. 
Their idealism about the nature of Christianity is repulsed 
by the blatant materialism they see in this supposedly 
“Christian country.” They need our help and we need 
theirs. 

Then there is the whole area of our college and uni- 
versity systems. The student Christian group has the re- 
sponsibility in specific ways to call the university truly 
to be a university, where the search for truth is central and 
free and where no faith-based dogmas, of whatever stripe, 
are handed down as “authoritative” under the guise of 
being “scientific,” or “loyal American,” or whatever it may 
be. Do you know the presuppositions (those unprovable 
affirmations about existence which every point of view 
finally has to admit as its starting point) and consequent 
methods of analysis and evaluation of, say your history or 
psychology departments? Are your social studies based on 
the conviction that with just a little more knowledge the 
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continued 


human individual and community will be completely ex- 
plained by “scientific” analysis, completely predictable and 
therefore manipulatable? What is the “ideal graduate” 
that your college holds up to you? 

TOGETHER. As God’s mission becomes more clearly 
central to the life of the student group, the whole matter 
of the relation between various campus Christian groups 
will be approached on a new level. Too often our thinking 
and practice have been based on the assumption that each 
group is a basic separate entity and we “cooperate” with 
other separate groups. Such cooperation has been character- 
ized by doing as much as possible in our separate groups 
and doing together only the left-overs that cannot be done 
in isolation, e.g. an all-school dance, or a campus Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week. We have misnamed such co- 
operation as ecumenicity. But ecumenicity cannot be un- 
derstood in its true historical sense unless seen within the 
context of God’s call to mission. If campus Christian 
groups exist primarily because of God’s call to student 
Christians to witness corporately in the university, then 
that which is common between groups is of much greater 
importance than the distinctive differences. However im- 
portant our special emphases, God is not calling groups to 


1. Important February program emphases are the Univer- 
sal Day of Prayer for Students (Feburary 21) and Brother- 
hood Week (February 14-20). 


a. OBSERVANCE OF DAY OF PRAYER: The worship service 
inv this issue includes the Call and portions of the suggested 
service. All interested campus groups should begin plan- 
ning for a campus-wide service to be held February 21. 
Order copies of the complete service from the USCC, 156 
Fifth Avenue. New York. at 5c each. This is an excellent 
opportunity to have a well-informed speaker present aspects 
of the important work of the World’s Student Christian 


Federation. 


b. BROTHERHOOD WEEK: Excellent program sug 
have been mailed to every YMCA, YWCA, and C‘ 
dent. staff member and faculty adviser. Write to 
tercollegian for copies, if you want them. The fsa’: 
Conference of Christians and Jews is the nationwic 


sor (381 Fourth Avenue. New York). This is the |) & 
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separate Methodist, Presbyterian, Disciples, and ‘Y’ mis- 
sions to the same university. It is one mission to which our 
common Lord calls us. That call impels us to be recon- 
ciled with each other, binds us inescapably together, as 
part of the way God reconciles the world to himself. With- 
out doubt the continuing failure to make more of an im- 
pact is due in no small measure to the dividedness of 
campus Christian groups. We have forgotten that the start- 
ing point is our common mission, rather than the separately 


existing groups. 


It’s your LIFE he wants 

Finally, the important problem of decision about life- 
work—-both the kind and the geographical area in which 
we will carry it out—will be illumined with a completely 
new dimension for students who are members of a group 
which is wrestling constantly with the implications of God’s 
mission in the world and the university. Instead of stand- 
ing as an individual Christian trying to decide what to do 
by analyzing our interests and abilities and fitting into 
one of the great variety of occupational needs within 
society, our participation in the world mission through our 
own campus Christian group will bind us deeply into the 
world Christian community. We will be a part of an eternal 
purpose which has immediate and specific needs which call 
now for lifework commitment. Our vocational decisions 
will be made in the light of God’s mission, in the light of 
the needs of men around the world, and the purposes of 
God for justice and community and abundant life. 


demonstrate and emphasize ways to overcome racial di- 
visiveness which may exist in your community. 


2. THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHURCH: Everything a 
campus Christian group does indicates its concept of what 
the “mission” of the church is. How would your cabinet or 
officers define the concept of “mission” which your group 
has? (a) Is this concept in harmony with Mr. Romig’s 
sharp challenge to the usual understanding of the mission 
of the Church (pp. 10-11). (b) Do you think Christianity 
has the power to re-shape men’s understanding of and influ- 
ence over the events of history as Mr. Lehmann says it 
does? (pp. 5-7) (c) Are Mr. Converse’s challenges ap- 
licable to your program? Do you agree or disagree with 
im? We would like to know. Letters will be printed in 
iture issues of The Intercollegian. (d) Do the threats to 
'itegrity which Mr. Puxley sees in our use of leisure time 
_pply to students on your campus? To you? To your C.A.? 
o you think he is right in saying this is a serious threat 
freedom? 
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“MARTIN LUTHER” 


An exchange of letters about the film which has become a box-office hit 


To Harold Stahmer, Jr.— 

You are a friend of the de Roche- 
monts and you have been working on 
the distribution of Martin Luther while 
attending Union Theological Seminary. 
We would like to ask you to comment 
on the film, particularly on the meaning 
of Luther’s religious struggle and _ his 
realization of the import of “justification 
by faith.” What does Luther’s conviction 
mean to us today?—The Editors. 
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To the Editors— 

The significance of Louis de Roche- 
mont’s Martin Luther must be seen not 
cs a documentary film on the Protestant 
Reformation but rather in the light of an 
cct. This act was an intensely personal 
event of great social consequence which 
was within the Church and yet changed 
the Church, was within the Empire and 
vet changed the State. 

Despite the fact that the Lutherans 


From a cartoon attributed to Holbein and assigned to the year 1522. Jakob von 
Hochstraten, the inquisitor, is under Luther's hand. Among the vanquished are St. 
Thomas, Duns Scotus, Robert Holcot, William of Occam, Nicholas of Lyra and 
Aristotle. Also vanquished is Peter Lombard, shown in the immediate foreground 
with the title of his “Sentences” upside down. The devil disguised as a monk is 


fleeing in the background. 
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financed the making of the film, Louis 
de Rochemont'’s creation has very little 
to do with contemporary institutional 
churehmenship on any level. Martin 
Luther is not necessarily a film for Prot- 
estants. The personal historical role of 
Luther was enacted within the Church 
of Christ which is the same throughout 
all ages. Any change resulting from 
Luther's action must be a change in the 
“scope of” rather than the “nature of” 
the Church. Moreover, “Protestant” is a 
secular term which has not added to or 
detracted from the Church of Christ. 
The words “Protestantism” or “Protes- 
tent’ did not come into use until 1526 
and then in a secular sense as part of the 
princes “protesting” the decrees of the 
Empire against the Reformation. By this 
time the eight most significant years of 
Luther's life had passed: from the nail- 
ing of the ninety-five theses to the church 
door in Wittenberg in 1517 until his 
marriage to Katharine von Bora in 1525. 

Unfortunately the film is being dis- 


tributed largely through Protestant 
clergy ‘and laity, especially Lutheran. 


The ery is. “This is your film; it is about 
your faith.” While this procedure assures 
financial weakens Mr. de 
Rochemont’s own insights into Martin 
Luther's significance for our time. Jews, 
liberals of all sorts and free-thinkers are 
praising the film. Surely the cause which 
has united people of these varied back- 
grounds in praise of the film is not instt- 
tutional churchmanship or Protestantism. 
Vartin Luther is a great box-ofhce suc- 
cess, not because Protestant dollars are 
buying most of the tickets, but rather 
hecause in every age man’s response to 
the Word of God produces new social 
consequences that transform the indi- 
vidual and his surroundings. Man’s re- 
-ponse to the Word of God in Christ 
within his soul evokes a change in spite 
of himself. In this is the power as well as 
the “scandal” of the Cross. 


success. it 


| find it impossible to view the film 
as having specific implications for either 
Protestants or Roman Catholics. Luther 
spoke out at Worms as a Christian bear- 
ing witness to the Word of God at work 
within him. His words were his Cross 
and the resulting events were regenera- 
tive to the whole life of Christ's Church 
“militant here on earth.” 


—Harold M. Stahmer, Jr. 
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Carving: “I am the Light of the World.” 
By an East Java artist 


On Sunday, February 21, 1954, 
student Christian groups in most 
countries will gather together in 
prayer to express their unity 
with fellow Christian students 
around the world. Some groups 
will number hundreds’ while 
others will comprise two or 
three. Each year a world-wide 
community thus expresses anew 
the meaningfulness of its life in 
Christ. The World’s Student 
Christian Federation calls not 
only its own members but all 
Christian students and all 
churches to join in this fellowship 
| of prayer. 


The Call to Prayer was written 
this year by Rev. D. T. Niles of 
Ceylon, the chairman of the Fed- 
eration. It is printed here in its 
totality. 


A litany and prayers from the 
Service of Worship are given 
here. The complete Service of 
Worship (and the Call) may be 
obtained in printed form from: 
The United Student Christian 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. at 50c for 10 cop- 
ies. Additional copies are five 
cents each. 
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Worship 


CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 


We live in a world of which Jesus is 
King (Matt. 28:18). “All authority,” 
He said, “in heaven and on earth has 
been given to me.” In this Kingship of 
Jesus we who bear His name have a 
share. When James and John asked Him 
for special places in the Kingdom that 
was to come, He told them that that 
was the prerogative of the Father, whose 
Kingdom it would be. But He promised 
them a share in His own Kingship, a 
share in His baptism of suffering and in 
His cup of sorrow (Matt. 20:20-23). 

St. Paul prayed that he might have 
fellowship with Christ in His suffering 
and in the power of His resurrection 
(Phil. 3:10). St. Paul believed that what 
was lacking in the afflictions of Jesus 
Christ was completed in and by the 
Church (Col. 1:24). That is the burden 
of our discipleship. That is its purpose, 
its meaning and its glory. “Are you 
able?” “We are able.” “You will.” 


LET US PRAY for those in whose life 


PRAYERS 


Prayer of Thanksgiving 


We give thanks to thee, O Lord God, 
Father almighty, together with thy Son 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit. All nations offer praise 
and thanksgiving unto thee, O Lord, 
from the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof, from the north and from 
the south, for great is thy name in all 
nations. 

QO Lord. who hast given us_ the 
privilege of serving thee in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, we thank 
thee for all that thou hast done through 
it for students in every part of the 
world: for the opportunities it provides 
for drawing them together in under- 
standing and responsible action; for its 
care for the brotherhood of all races, 
cultures and nations; for its part in the 
growth of unity in the Church; for the 
wisdom of its officers and the generosity 
of its friends. 

Especially we praise thee for the 
obedience of our brothers who have been 
imprisoned for their faith, and through 


this sharing in the Kingship of the 
Crucified Lord has become a poignant 
experience. Let us pray that their faith 


may not fail. (Lk. 22:32) 


LET Us PRAY for those among whom 
such witness to the cross of Christ is 
being borne. Let us pray that Jesus, 
being lifted up. may draw them unto 


Himself. (John 12:32) 


LET US PRAY for those on whom rests 
the responsibility to support by con- 
stant prayer those of their fellows who 
are suffering for Jesus’ sake. Let us 
pray that they may be diligent in 
prayer and not lose heart. (Lk. 18:1) 


LET US PRAY for all who are in any 
kind of distress or need, that their dis- 
tress may be removed and their needs 
supplied. Let us pray that they may 
learn that Jesus’ grace is sufficient for 
them. (II Cor. 12:9) 
The need of the world today is for 
men who are strong because they are 


FROM THE SERVICE OF 


whom we have been made more bold to 
speak thy Word without fear. We thank 
thee for all those whom thou hast raised 
up as witnesses in our midst, and through 
whose lives and words we have been en- 
lightened. And we beseech thee that we, 
being encouraged by their example and 
strengthened by their fellowship, may 
not fail thee in this day of opportunity. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


Prayers of Intercession for students all 

over the world 
(These prayers 
should be made as specific as pos- 
sible, perhaps by direct reference 
to other Movements with which your 
Movement has had a special con- 
cern in the past year. Short periods 
of silence should be observed.) 


of intercession 


LET US BRING BEFORE Gop the needs of 
the students of the world! 

O God our Father, who hast promised 
that thou wilt grant the requests of those 
who are gathered together in thy name, 
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humble, and who are humble because 
they have stood in the presence of God 
and been humbled by Him. It is weak 
men who are ruthless. When Jesus called 
His first disciples, He said to them, “I 
will make you become fishers of men.” 
(Mk. 1:17). They became fishers of 
men because He made them first. To fall 
into the hands of Jesus and to be 
moulded by Him—that is exeruciating 
joy. From such experience comes the 
resilience which belongs to the children 
of God. 

Peter and John refuse to compromise: 
and their accusers recognize that they 
have been with Jesus (Acts 4:13). The 
Christians of Jerusalem, scattered by 
persecution, remain faithful to the 
Gospel: and Samaria is won for Jesus 
Christ (Acts 8:4, 14). Paul in bonds is 
not silenced by his bondage; and the 
Gospel spreads throughout the Prae- 
torian guard (Phil. 1:13). The Word of 


God is not fettered. but it needs the 


WORSHIP FOR_ THE 


we bring before thee the needs of our 
fellow-students in every country. We 
pray for those who have lost the sense 
of their significance as students... . for 
those whose existence students is 
threatened by society .... for those who 
look for a moral authority and do not 
find one . . for those who have be- 
come estranged from their families.... for 
those whose anxieties do not leave their 
minds free to think... . for those tor- 
mented by the difficulty of choosing a 
. . for those who face unem- 

for those who study 


career 
ployment 
abroad within a strange culture 
for those confronted with the task of re- 
building the life of their universities 
and for those who are homeless 
or stateless, lonely or hopeless, that their 
distress may be removed and their needs 
supplied. 


LET US PRAY TO Gop for all who teach 
and have the care of students .... for 
those who work under great difficulties 
of time and lack of material ... . for 
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Service 


UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR 


UNIVERSAL 


STUDENTS, FEBRUARY 21, 1954 


service of those who are bound by it 
(Il Tim. 2:9). “No soldier on service 
gets entangled in civilian pursuits, since 
his aim is to satisfy the one who enlisted 


him” (Il Tim. 2:4). 


LET US PRAY that God will raise up, 
for our time and generation, men and 
women in every land who, set apart 
for the Gospel, bring about obedience 
to the faith among all the nations. 


(Rom. 1:1, 5) 


LET US PRAY that in the universities of 
the world, where many of the future 
leaders of the nations are being 
trained, and which have become the 
battleground of competing faiths, 
Christian students may be enabled to 
make a good confession. (1 Tim. 6:12) 


LET Us PRAY for the Student Christian 
Movement in all countries, and for 
those who carry responsibility therein, 
that they may be enabled by their fel- 


DAY OF PRAYER’ FOR 


those who find hostility, misunderstand- 
ing and rivalry among their colleagues 

for those who distort the truth 
that they know in the interests of false 
ideologies for those who have a 
vision of their responsibility, that they 
may be given the wisdom and strength 
to discharge it effectively. 


LET US BRING BEFORE Gop our Student 
Christian Movements and the World's 
Student Christian Federation: 


QO Lord God our Father, we ask thy 
help for the many parts of our Federa- 
tions work. We pray for each of our 
members, in whatever situation he is 
.... for those who have been called to 
suffer . . for those who are wearied 
by persecution... . for those who are 
puzzled about what their witness should 
be .... for those who are afraid... . 
for Student Christian Movements divided 
by racial or theological tensions : 
for those on whose time the SCM makes 
too great demands .... for those whose 
lives are too easy, and who cannot dis- 


lowship with Christ to lead others into 
His company. (John 1:1-3) 


LET Us PRAY that the compulsion of 
Jesus may be felt in every place of 
learning, and that students everywhere 
may be given the opportunity to know 

Him as the way, the truth and the life. 

(John 14:6) 

The rule of Jesus is the final rule in 
the world. His weakness is greater than 
our strength. His pity is greater than our 
frailty. His forgiveness is greater than 
our sin. His patience is greater than our 
little lives packed with pain and hurry. 
That is why we dare to work for Him. 
For were His lordship less complete we 
should be at the mercy of our mistakes, 
and paralysed by our evasions and our 
faithlessness. 


“Blessed be the Lord, our saving God, 
who daily bears the burden of our 
life; God is for us a God of victories.” 
(Ps. 68:19-20-Moffatt ) 


STUDENTS 


cern the signs of the times ... . for 
those of whom we have no news. and 
with whom we have lost contact. 


LET US PRAY TO Gop for all those who 
spend their whole time in Christian 
work among students: 


QO Lord Jesus Christ, who didst give 
thyself entirely for our sakes, we pray 
thee for those who devote their lives to 
Christian work among students. 

We pray for those who work in offices 
and those who are taken up with ad- 
ministration .... for those who lead our 
thinking and develop our policy .. . 
for those who travel and those who live 
far from home .... for those who have 
no permanent home... . for those who 
are allowed too little privacy and are 
wearied by many meetings and confer- 
ences, that thou wilt continually pour 
out thy grace upon them, comfort and 
refresh them, hearten and humble them, 
that they may serve thee with quiet minds 
to thy glory. In the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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A right to know 


Group discussions on 
Christianity and Communism 


“1 don't know anything about Commu- 
nism except that everyone says it is bad. 
I want to know the facts; that’s why I 
am here.” “I plan to teach school and 
want to be able to help my students make 
judgments for themselves on the basis 
of the best information I can give them.” 
“As a Christian I need to know more 


about Communism.” 


These are a few of the answers at the 
first meeting of our Christianity and 
Communism Group when we asked those 
present to tell of their interest in such a 
group. These and other testimonies were 
enough in themselves to justify our ef- 
forts in trying to provide such an activity 
in our program, for students have a right 
to the facts. And the Christian Associa- 
tion has a responsibility to provide the 
facts regardless of how controversial the 


leader 


consulted. A student was ap- 
pointed on the basis of his interest in and 
concern for the subject. His interest had 
been stimulated by a term paper he was 
writing in a philosophy course on the 
topic. Later steering committee of 
five members was selected. 

The purpose of the group was stated 
thus: “In this group we will learn as 
much about the doctrines and practices 
of communism and their relation § to 
Christian principles is _ possible 
through the media of lectures, written 
source materials and open discussion. 
Such topics as: the historical attitude 
toward communal living and_ property 
ownership: the Marxist ideology, altera- 
tions and applications; and, the com- 
patibility or incompatibility with Chris- 
tianity will be studied. Through this 
study it is hoped that the individual will 
be motivated to further study and in- 
vestigation.” 

The second question, as to limits of 
discussion, is more difficult to answer. 
Right now we are feeling our way along 


some indication as to where we go next. 

What about resource materials? As a 
eeneral guide we are using Alexander 
Miller's The Christian Significance of 
Karl Marx. This book does a good job of 
setting forth the Marxist doctrine in con- 
cise yet understandable terms and also 
has some good advice for Christians in 
the world struggle. As primary sources 
we are using The Communist Manifesto, 
paper-bound copies of which can be ob- 
tained for ten cents; and The Constitu- 
tion of the USSR. We have also distrib- 
uted copies of a digest of a bibliography 
used in the Yale Divinity School’s course 
on this subject. We are drawing heavily 
upon persons available in the faculty 
and community. This last we feel to be 
most important, for we feel the need 
for a good deal of factual 
being presented before we can get the 
kind of group. participation in which 
there can be a real sharing of ideas 
rather than a pooling of ignorance. 

It is still too early to make any evalua- 
tion of this group, but we are sure that 


material 


such a study is meeting a need in our 
program. As we work along with the 
group we are keeping in mind that (1) 


in the steering committee. Fortunately, 
we have the assistance of a Philosophy 


subject may be. 
The idea of a discussion group on 


= 


the discussions on the Christian Student 
and the World Struggle. Most of them 
had been challenged by Frank Cooley 
when he was on our campus for Re- 
ligion-in-Life Week. He had shared with 
them his experiences while working with 
the YMCA in Communist China. As they 
listened our students realized how little 
they knew and yet how important it is 
for Christian students to come to grips 
with this aspect of the world struggle. 
They had found other students who were 
interested and who wanted to pursue 
this subject further. 

What should the group’s purpose be? 
What should the limits of discussion be? 
What ebout resources? These were some 
of the questions which had_ to, be 
answered. Members of the faculty and 
religious leaders both on and off the 
campus. in and out of Columbus, were 
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meeting was strictly introductory, with 
materials distributed and the 
group organized. Our second meeting 
was given to a definition of terms which 


resource 


might be cropping up in our discussions, 
i.e., dialectical materialism, economic 
determinism, the Christian view of his- 

view of man, ete. 
was by our faculty 


tory, the Christian 
This presentation 

sponsor. The third meeting was a dis- 
cussion of “The Period of the Manifesto.” 
with a statement on the factors in the 
contemporary situation which motivated 
the Manifesto and what that document 
says. The fourth meeting will have a 
speaker on “The Spirit of Christianity” 
and one on “The Spirit of Bolshevism.” 
By this time we hope the members of 
the group will be able to converse in- 
telligently on the material presented to 
this point. This meeting will ¢lso give 


i Christianity and Communism had its Department faculty member who is a 

: genesis at the Spring Retreat of our old member of the Advisory Board of the constant care must be taken in defining 
Zi and new officers last year. Some of those YMCA. the limits of discussion. The two areas, 
7 present had attended the USCC Study It might help to give our program Christianity and Communism, are’ im- 
7 Conference and had been stimulated by schedule for the first month. The first ™mense and it would be an easy thing to 


go far afield. (2) It is our concern that 
the message of each of these doctrines 
be put forth clearly and without prej- 
udice. We expect to give as thorough 
a treatment as possible to the teachings 
of the Christian faith in our discussion. 
At the same time we want the students 
to have the Communist position stated 
factually and clearly. (3) At best we 
ean cover but a little ground so that the 
inspiration to do further study and dis- 
cussion is a most important aspect of the 
function of such a program group. 


Russell M. Jones 
YMCA, Ohio State University 


Note: Further suggestions of books and pam- 
phlet resources in this field are listed in the 
November IJ/ntercollegian. (See Program 
Cues, p. 21, Section 4) 
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WE INVITE REPORTS OF PROGRAMS DEALING IN AN ORIGINAL WAY WITH STUDENT NEEDS 


Engaged couples 


Cleveland discussion plan is based 
on the experience of eight groups 


Courtship and marriage lectures are 
usually presented to groups of persons 
at all levels of friendship, dating, court- 
ship and engagement. Such _ lectures 
often fail to answer the deepest needs of 
engaged couples. The Student Christian 
Union attempts through its Engaged 
Couples Groups to meet the needs of this 
particular group. It is an exciting aspect 
of our program. 

\ group of five engaged couples is 
recruited for a program to be held on 
the same evening for three successive 
weeks. One married couple meets with 
the group for all three meetings, pro- 
viding continuity and excellent counsel- 
ing opportunities. 

The first evening is spent in the home 
of a marriage counselor. Usually a des- 
sert is served, drawing the group. to- 
gether in a friendly atmosphere. Most 
brides-to-be will talk readily about their 
wedding plans if given the slightest en- 
couragement; when they do so in the 
presence of a thoroughly sympathetic 
group it helps set the stage for the ask- 
ing of very important and perhaps per- 
sonal questions in later meetings. 

After dessert the “counselor” ean lead 
off with a talk and discussion of The 
Emotional, Psychological, and Religious 
Adjustments in Marriage. (Use the word 
“adjustments, not “problems.”) The 
good counselor will talk just enough 
to start the thinking of the couples and 
will then ask them how they are working 
out certain inevitable adjustments: in- 
laws, religious afhliation. housing. per- 
sonality similarities and differences. As- 
sure the counselor that you and your 
spouse will share in the discussion. Don't 
let the discussion continue far into the 
night. 

\t the end of the evening cnnouncée 
the following week's theme, The Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Marriage. Give each 
individual a blank sheet of paper and a 
stamped envelope addressed to you. The 
group members are to write and mail 
anonymously -any question they want 
answered about the economics of marriage 

such questions as buying vs. renting. 
Investments. insurance, cost of living. 
how. when and where to borrow money. 
credit ratings. budget keeping. who 
manages finances. Ask that these ques- 
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tions reach you in time for you to or- 
ganize them and send copies to your 
“economist’ and his wife two days be- 
fore the meeting. Most of our leaders do 
real research; one of our best is a Chris- 
tian insurance man and his wife. 

Again invite yourself into the leader's 
home and plan to have light refreshments 
served at the end of the evening. In the 
meeting each member of the group 
should have a copy of the questions. En- 
courege the leaders to move rather 
quickly. Exhaustive technical answers 
are not necessary unless the group 
wishes to pursue the question further. 
Ask the group their answers to the ques- 
tions too. We have also asked 4 or 5 
married and, as yet, childless couples to 
give us a breakdown of their cost of 
living. including what they spend a 
month for housing, utilities, food, in- 
surance, transportation, entertainment, 
home furnishings, savings. This is the 
most welcome information of all, but is 
useful only when it comes from couples 
who have “normal” economic problems 
and have been married less than two 
years. At the close of the meeting, an- 
nounce the topic .for the third session: 
Physical and Sé@xual Adjustments in 
Marriage and Pregnancy. Give paper 
and an addressed envelope to each in- 
dividual and make it clear thet any ques- 
tion is in order: it may concern con- 
traception, frequency of intercourse. 
“painless childbirth.” hospital pro- 
cedure, ete. At this point the rapport 
built up will really pay off. Again get 


the questions into the doctor's hands 
prior to the meeting. Keep the discussion 
moving and watch out for questions 
which emerge as the evening progresses. 
Close the session with a statement of 
your willingness to talk further with 
any of the persons in the group. 

The original question-sheets should 
not be brought to the meeting. And, 
never identify the person who asked the 
question, even if you know. 

We have used the Sex Knowledge In- 
ventory published by Family Life Publi- 
cations, Chapel Hill, Durham, N. C., in 
an effort to determine what the couples 
dont know as well as what they want 
to know. If ten of the twenty persons 
miss a question in the SKI it is included 
in the questions submitted to the doctor. 

Have two groups of four or five 
couples, rather than one group of eight 
or ten. Limit the group to couples who 
plan to be married within fourteen 
months. A couple with longer to wait will 
be confronted with issues they are not 
vet ready to face. 

Don’t expect the group to admit that 
they are acquiring much new informa- 
tion. The thrill is in sharing this ex- 
perience together as a couple, with 
sympethetic married couples. They will 
be eternally grateful for the experience 
und the gift of your time to their future 
happiness. 


Robert Wo. Clarke. Executive Student 


Christian Union, Cleveland, Ohio 


THIS ISSUE OF THE IN7ERCOLLEGIAN was prepa:ed in consultation with a special 


committee of the Student Volunteer Movement. To this group goes our deep ap- 


preciation for their imaginative suggestions on how to present the meaning of The 


World Mission of the Church and for the two articles written by members of the 


committee. 


The Student Volunteer Movement began in 1888 as the result of the great en- 


thusiasm of students at that period for the world mission of the church. Its program 


produced one of the most dramatic and effective missionary outpourings in Chris- 


tian history. The SVM has members on college campuses throughout this country. 


It is concerned with calling students and the student movements to a realistic par- 


ticipation in the total missionary task of the Church, in this country and across 


the world. It informs them about specific missions and vocational opportunities, 


publishes Christian Horizons and organizes national and international conferences. 


Its address is 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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the search for freedom 


continued from page 9 


bear out the truth of Stanley Jones’ dictum that “the 
Christian way is the natural way,” the way demanded by 
the laws of man’s own being as he seeks to live in this 
physical world. St. Paul said “The wages of sin is death:” 
the psychiatrist says “The wages of egocentricity is 
neuroses; the two statements are identical. The way of 
freedom lies first in winning the internal battle by dying 
to self, becoming extravert, which is the modern equiva- 
lent of conversion; and then in going out and living a free 
and integrated life in the midst of an enslaved and alien 
world. 

It is here that the Christian will so desperately need a 
community, in and with which to attempt to lead this crea- 
tive life. On the negative side, the attempt to retire into the 
bush or in some other way to lead a Robinson Crusoe 
Christian life is an illusory escape. The Christian psy- 
chiatrist, Fritz Kunkel. is most insistent that the Christian 
must accept the world in which he finds himself as the 
world in which God is calling him to be His collaborator. 
As he faces this world as a battlefield, presenting him with 
one obstacle after another to be overcome rather than 
dodged, he will grow, and so, through him, will the 
Kingdom of God. 

On the positive side, “where two or three are gathered 
together’ there the Spirit of the Living God has freer play. 
This was quite evidently the experience of the New Testa- 
ment Church of which St. Paul could write with intense 
realism, “If one member suffers, all suffer with him... .” 
This was a society in which each member lost his self- 
regard in the wider life of the whole Body, a Body in- 


transforming power 


continued from page 7 


in living and thinking of the direction and the terms on 
which alone life is worth surviving and makes sense. 

The Christian Church has had a quaint way of describ- 
ing its creative and transforming life in the world. The 
Church has spoken of the evangelization of the world 
through Christian missions. Countless missionaries have 
gone across the world inviting people to a personal commit- 
ment and a personal relationship to Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Savior. They are still doing so. But it is no depreca- 
tion of their dedicated labors to say that the missionary 
opportunity of the present takes more than that and re- 
quires that even that be differently done. /t is not only peo- 
ple but a whole political and cultural order that wants and 
needs re-direction and renewal. 

In this convulsive and uncertain time the missionary 
thrust of the Church is not a matter of geographical boun- 
daries but of situations. Situations of creative personal and 
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dwelt by a Spirit not its own. This was a society whose 
members were truly members one of another. This was a 
society to which no newcomer could be admitted till he 
could truly say that he believed in “the communion of 
saints,” a phrase which many of us still repeat, but whose 
meaning we have lost because we lack experience of any 
society in which this “commonness” is exhibited. This was 
a society to which St. Paul could attribute “the glorious 
liberty of the children of God.” 

This is the society for whose re-emergence the recovery 
of Christian freedom waits. It is also the society upon 
which the whole cause of evangelism waits; for the evan- 
gelist must evangelise into something vital and corporate or 
his labors are in danger of being sterile. 

And yet there are signs that the Spirit is moving in the 
Church to recall her to this most vital part of her mission 
to our contemporary world. Since the end of the war 
there has been an astonishing outcrop of cell movements. 
fellowships of concern, laymen’s movements, ashrams, and 
a multitude of other enterprises of many different names 
but with the same general purpose, that of recreating a 
corporate body through which the Spirit of God may 
carry on his divine activity of making men one in love 
and freedom, and through which the Kingdom of God may 
again become incarnate in space and time. The Christian 
doctrine of man would indicate that only in such cor- 
porate fellowship will man ever find his true freedom to the 
full, freed both from internal slavery to self and external 
slavery to the world, and freed to become a malleable 
instrument in God’s hands for carrying out his eternal work 
of redemption in this world of space and time. 

And be it noted that the SCM, by dint of the initial 
freedom and homogeneity with which it starts, is well en- 
dowed to play an outstanding part in this recreation. 


social renewal are everywhere in the world. To be engaged 
in one of them is to be on the way to an old but ever new 
discovery of the truth and power of Christian faith and 
life. The discovery is a double one. On the one hand the 
secret of the transforming power of the Church is expert- 
mental obedience. On the other, the fruits of this obedience 
are not statistical results but signs of God’s continuing 
work in the world, a work which will be complete and clear 
in God’s own time and in God’s own way. The Kingdom of 
God is at hand! Repent and believe in the gospel. Thy 
kingdom come! “And you shall be my witnesses . . . to 
the end of the earth.”® 
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A STUDENT— 


Caught in the tensions of campus life with its 
conflicting values .. . 
Desiring to find meaning in academic and ex- 


tra-curricular life .. . 


A CITIZEN— 


Caught in a climate of national fear which is 
curtailing freedom to know and courage to 
act... 


Desiring to be responsible and effective in a 
world of revolutionary change .. . 


A PERSON— 


Caught in the emptiness and depersonalization 
of the modern technical world . . . 


Desiring to discover loving acceptance, whole 
relationship, and true vocation . . . 


In facing and knowing God, your world, yourself—-WHERE ARE YOU? 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY of the YMCA and YWCA 


1954. is a year of great importance in the life of the Student YMCA and 
YWCA. In December, delegates from student Associations all across 
the country will come together as the National Student Assembly of the 
YMCA and YWCA. The Assembly, often called the “Town Meeting” of 
to the two movements, makes policy decisions and determines program 
objectives which direct the work of the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA for the following four years. Action taken by the National As- 


December 27, 1954 


January 2, 1955 


sembly constitutes policy for the national and regional aspects of the 


movements and is recommended policy for campus CA’s. 
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STUDENTS CAN LEARN 

ABOUT CHURCH UNITY 
THE QUEST FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
Robert S. Bilheimer. New York: 
Haddam House, 1952. 181 pp. $2.50. 


ONE CHRIST, ONE WORLD, ONE 
CHURCH. Norman V. Hope. Phila- 
delphia: Church Historical Society, 
1953. 96 pp. $1.00. 


THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION. 
Charles C. Morrison. New York: 
Harper, 1953. 288 pp. $3.00. 


The time is quickly passing when prob- 
lems of the oneness and disunity of the 
Church are understood only by theo- 
logians and bishops. Any sensitive Chris- 
tian who looks about his community and 
notes with dismay the great number of 
separate denominations, and realizes how 
ineffectual the voice of Christ to man- 
kind is made by conflicting voices of His 
followers. can see that the great task of 
making the essential unity of the Church 
manifest is his own task. 

It is quite easy to deplore anything 
which is wrong with the Church without 
teking the trouble to do something about 
it. But whether a person wants to gain a 
raise in pay for the janitor or strengthen 
the Church’s stand for peace, he must 
learn the facts of the case before he has 
any weight to throw around. 

Now there are millions of Christians 
who deplore the fact that churches cre 
continuing to separation from 
one another. but their pious complaints 
about this disunity will do little good 
until they take the trouble to learn the 
dimensions of the problem. Why is there 
really just one Church of Jesus Christ? 
But how did divisions arise? And how 
might these divisions be eradicated ? 
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The first two of these books will help 
“the man in the pew” understand both 
the history and task of the Ecumenical 
Movement. They will be of much value 
to students. who generally speaking have 
been the most ardent seekers after Chris- 
tian unity. Mr. Bilheimer, a secretary of 
the World of Churches with 
major responsibility for the 1954 <As- 
sembly in Evanston. draws upon his wide 


Council 


experience to explain why the nature of 
the Christian faith a radical 
examination of the which 


demands 
differences 


fragment the whole Church. Then he pre- 
sents an exciting picture of the ecumen- 
ical possibilities of the coming decades. 
His book is amplified by brief chapters 
describing nine of the major denomina- 
tions, their doctrines and practices. 


In the book by Professor Hope one can 
read a sketch of the historical develop- 
ment of the Ecumenical Movement in 
this century. It is intended to be merely 
a primer in this history—but a primer 
is precisely what most persons need as 
an introduction. 

Dr. Morrison’s book is a strong and 
reasonable attempt to show the way 
forward toward unity. People say: If 
only the churches would unite, but how 
can they? Morrison replies: Here is a 
positive plan! This book is for the man 
in the pew who often gets out of the 
pew and takes a leading responsibility 
in his church and the Church as a whole. 
The writing here is realistic, straight- 
forward, free from sectarian spirit. 


J. Robert Nelson 


Geneva. Switzerland 


APOSTLES OF DISCORD 
A Study of Organized Bigotry and 
Disruption on the Fringes of Protes- 
tantism. Ralph Lord Roy. Beacon 
Press, 1953. 437 pp. $3.75. 


Ours is a time when the relationship 
of Christianity to social and_ political 
action has been confused by the appeer- 
ance of extremist groups anxious to ex- 
ploit religion for their own ends. Con- 
sequently it is a period in which many 
sensitive individuals are weary of any 
kind of social action, lest they find them- 
selves victims of abortive and diseased 
social forces. There is more to our pres- 
ent problem than cowardly fear of being 


called “pinks” or “fascists.” There is 
genuine caution about fostering the 


wrong social ends. 

In this situation we are grateful for 
this book by Ralph Roy. Here is a re- 
sponsible, meticulous and highly factual 
study of the fringe groups of Protes- 
tantism—groups seeking to gain the 
allegiance of churchmen in support of 
extreme and unhealthy aims. This book 
names names: it documents charges: it 
cuts through the present maze. Discuss- 
ing the ministries of hate and disruption 
seeking to Protestantism away 
from a heritage of tolerance and justice. 
it runs the gamut from Gerald L. K. 
Smith to fellow travelers. If the book has 
a weakness it is in its failure to include 
a discussion of the responsible channels 
through which Christians may express 
their social concerns. But let this careful 


study of the pitfalls to be avoided be 
heartily applauded. 

We are all involved, if only by default. 
in the struggle between enlightened and 
legitimate social action by Christians 
and these perverse substitutes. No longer 
is the issue (as it was a generation or 
two ago) socially concerned Christianity 
vs. other-worldly Christianity. Rather, it 
is responsibly concerned social action vs. 
the movements which Roy describes. This 
book may lose its timeliness with future 
shifts in the alignment of forces, but at 
the present hour it has a significance 
hard to exaggerate and brings a wealth 
of factual guidance. 


Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., Minister to 
Students, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


YOUR OTHER VOCATION 
By Elton Trueblood. Harper, 
$1.50 


Undergraduates worried about choos- 
ing one vocation may be taken aback by 
this book title which suggests that there 
is still more to choose. But the further 
choice turns out to be a whole approach 
to Christian living, incisively put by this 
teacher of philosophy at Earlham College 
whose books are eagerly awaited year 
by year. 

Mr. Trueblood’s glances at conven- 
tional church life, with the preacher do- 
ing the main job and listless laymen 
looking on, are too accurate to leave us 
“asleep in suburbia.” Against this back- 
ground the book shows “the revolt of 
the laymen,” which suggests the possibil- 
ity (rather than any widespread actu- 
ality) that laymen may fulfil a ministry, 
preaching and calling and praying and 
variously becoming the Church. Then 
too, as men and women interpret their 
everyday jobs as service opportunities, 
ministries, assignments laid upon them 
by God, their “other vocation” of being 
Christians shines through all they do. A 
fourth chapter goes on to say that home 
and family are the sphere for one’s other 
vocation also—-women’s work, and the re- 
lation of each family member within the 
household, becoming specific means of 
Christian witness. To bring about this 
whole possibility of “lay ministries” Mr. 
Trueblood meps out a_ five-year study 
plen of scripture and religious thought 
which might prompt and inform Chris- 
tians for their other vocation as_ inter- 
preters and announcers of the gospel. 
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The impatiences which Mr. Trueblood 
has. as a Quaker and college professor 
and able analyst of our common life, are 
almost identically those of the keen Chris- 
tian student in our midst. His suggestions 
for ways forward are surely germane, 
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even though they go beyond most cam- 
pus thinking. To anyone who thinks that 
the Church becomes strong through any 
authoritarian ministry or a “separated 
clergy” the book gives little comfort. But 
for any undergraduate wondering what 
his occupation shall be—much less his 
yocation—there are many _ informative, 
clearly argued peints here which deal 
with the whole choice before us as stu- 
dent or church member or even as indi- 
vidual amid our culture. This is practi- 
cal. logical Christianity, a tract demand- 
ing action, an outline of a vast new 
insight within the Church of our time. 
John Oliver Nelson 
The Divinity School, Yale University 


INTERRACIAL PRACTICES 

IN THE YMCA 
Report by the National Study Com- 
mission on Interracial Practices in 
the YMCA. Association Press, 1953. 
48 pp. $1.00. 


In recent years a great deal of at- 
tention has been given to the question of 
how Christian institutions can serve 
people on a racially inclusive basis. The 
foreword in this book points in the di- 
rection in which the YMCA can move. 
“Theat direction,” it says, “is toward the 
inclusiveness so compellingly demon- 
strated by our Master, in which segrega- 
tion and discrimination of any kind will 
be eliminated.” 

The first chapter defines that pattern 
of thinking on this subject which is 
found in the statements of the interna- 
tional and national conventions and 
meetings of the YMCA. While each As- 
sociation is an autonomous group, it is 
pointed out that the above mentioned 
bodies set “the pattern of national think- 
ing on a Movement-wide basis” and 
plece upon all Associations “a compul- 
sion to find the way by which to repre- 
sent as fully as may be humanly possible 
the growing will to brotherhood.” Thus 
the local Association is faced with the 
responsibility for improving its practices 
and making inclusive fellowship a reality. 

The pamphlet gets down to cases and 
tells how to implement the convictions 
that have been expressed. It recognizes 
that where the boards, officers, and sec- 
retarial staff share the same convictions 
about interracial fellowship, results are 
achieved. There are chapters on how 
boards and committees, the YMCA sec- 
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retary, and the membership can achieve 
this goal. For example, topics discussed 
in the chapter on “The Role of the 
YMCA Secretary” are: “He Counteracts 
Discrimination,” “He Spearheads Inter- 
racial Action,” “He acts as a Counselor 
where Prejudice is Present.” “He Uses 
Community Resources.” A discussion of 
interracial advance through program 
activities has a provocative set of criteria 
for achieving good program practices 
and suggests ways of interpreting the 
interracial program to minority racial 
groups and to the community. 

Probably the pamphlet’s most com- 
pelling message is found in the case 
studies of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations in nine cities which have made 
good progress toward the goal of inter- 
racial fellowship and racially inclusive 
service. The closing chapter takes a look 
forward to a day when Christian fellow- 
ship shall have become a reality. 


J. Oscar Lee, Executive Director of the 
Department of Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations, National Council of Churches. 


THE DRAMAS AND THE DRAMA 
Six addresses by A. L. Kershaw, 
rector of the Episcopal Church, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. In mimeographed form, 
$1.00. Obtain from: Harold W. Col- 
vin, 19 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


These addresses were given before the 
1953 Lake Geneva Conference of the stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA. The first ex- 
emines the emptiness and frustration of 
many lives which have become familiar 
to us in contemporary novels such as 
The Death of a Salesman; The Trial: 
Harvey; Come Back Little Sheba. Other 
addresses outline the Christian hope as 
revealed in the drama of the Bible. 
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